Mr. Cross.
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1877. provinces has sounded. So far as human eyes can
judge, it is about to be destroyed. The destruction
may not come in the way or by the means that we
should choose; but come from what hands it may,
I am persuaded that it will be accepted as a boofi
by Christendom and by the world," The task of
replying for the Government devolved upon Mr.
Secretary Cross, whose successful performance of it
greatly enhanced his reputation in the House and
in the country. Mr. Cross was understood to be
the special mouthpiece of Lord Derby, whose
neutral and pacific policy he proceeded to expound.
England,, he said, did not want territory, or any-
thing else. Regretting the war, and not believing
that it could do any good, the Government would
give support to neither side unless the Suez Canal,
or Egypt, or Constantinople were threatened. His
lucid and able speech may be said to have spiked
the guns of the regular Opposition. Between Lord
Beaeonsfield and Mr. Gladstone there was a great
gulf fixed. One would have sided with Turkey,
and the other with Russia. Between Lord Derby
and Lord Hartington there was no substantial
difference at all. For Lord Hartington would
only have used force in conjunction with the whole
of Europe, and the Under-Secretary for Foreign
Affairsl was authorised to say that all the Powers
were against coercion except Russia alone. Mr.
Gladstone received no help from the BencJ^on whicb
he himself sat, and the disorganisation of the CTBeral
party excited the just contempt of their opponents.
The most prominent supporter of the Resolutions
as a whole was Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who had
been elected for Birmingham the previous year. As a
member of the Birmingham League, Mr* Chamber-
lain had been a bitter opponent of the compromise
embodied in the Education Act, and his enthusi-
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